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Teaching Guides for This Issue 


Tibet—Secret Land in the Moun- 
tains (pp. 7, 8) 
My Stay in India (pp. 13, 14) 


Concepts Developed 
In Theme Article 

Tibet lies on a high plateau surround- 
ed by towering mountains. Because of 
this location it is a land of mystery. 
The mountains cut it off from the out- 
side world. Reaching Tibet is difficult 
under any circumstances, but few for- 
eigners are allowed in. 

Isolated in this fashion, the Tibetans 
have been able to maintain their an- 
cient way of life. They do not wish to 
be modernized. They live simple lives 
under a Buddhist theocracy. 

Two and one half years ago Chinese 
Communists forced their way into Tibet 
from the north. They could benefit by 
building a road through the mountains 
to reach India, by forcing the Dalai 
Lama to help them control Buddhists 
in other countries, and by mining for 
iron, gold, and uranium in the Tibetan 
mountains, No definite information is 
known about the success of their con- 
quest. 


Suggestions for Using 
The Theme Article - 


ASSIGNMENT FOR 10 PUPILS 

Aims: 1. To gain practice in oral 
reading. 

2. To acquaint the class with the 
little information which has seeped 
out of the mysterious land of Tibet. 

8. To provide a basis for discussion. 

Procedure: 1. The first three para- 
graphs are read aloud by a pupil. 

2. “I am one of the travelers who 
was allowed into Tibet,” another pupil 
says, stepping forward to read about 
the hazardous trip. “If you had been 
with me this is what you would have 


seen. 


3. “Tibetans have many beliefs which 
seem strange to us,” says a third pupil, 
prepared to read why there is no mining 
or fishing. 

4. “I am a farmer of Tibet,” says 
pupil number four and tells about 
plowing a field. 

5. Next a priest tells of the mon- 
asteries and the Buddhist religion. 

6. A sixth student reads how the 
Dalai Lama is chosen. 

7. A herder follows to tell of his 
work. 

8. Another farmer from southern 
Tibet explains the importance of yaks. 

9. The Communist threat and the 
reasons for which they would like to 
get control of Tibet are presented by 
two pupils. 


UNDERLINING 

Aim: To gain practice in skimming 
an article to find definite information. 

To the pupils (after the article has 
been read silently): Tibet is a land of 
mystery, known by few outsiders. It is 
said to be almost impossible for Euro- 
peans to get into Tibet. Go through 
your copies of Junior Scholastic and 
draw a line in the margin alongside all 
the evidence you can find to support 
that statement. 

Even though little is known of the 
country, we have gained several impres- 





IN THIS ISSUE: 
SEMESTER REVIEW TEST 


The Second Semester Review Test, 
containing objective and visual quizzes 
for readers of Junior Scholastic, is in 
this issue. The test is based on material 
covered in Junior Scholastic from Feb- 
ruary 4 through this issue. The test 
occupies the middle four pages of the 
magazine for the convenience of teach- 
ers who may wish to use it separately. 


* WOLUME 32 + NUMBER 14 


sions of the land from this article. 
Search through your copies and under- 
line all the clues which tell what kind 
of climate one might expect in Tibet. 
Be prepared to read them aloud. 

Next find all the sentences which tell 
about the geography of Tibet. Draw 
two lines under them so you can locate 
those parts easily. 

What kinds of plants and animals 
are mentioned? Circle each of these to 
read later. 

What indications are there that re- 
ligion is important to the Tibetans? 
Put a check mark in the margin by 
those phrases or sentences. 

In what ways do the Tibetans earn 
a living? Put an X in the margin wher- 
ever you find information on this sub- 
ject. 

Do you think it is a prosperous 
country? Why? 


WORD APPRECIATION 

To the pupils: Words and phrases 
turn into pictures and sounds in your 
mind as you read them. What do you 
see and hear as you look at the follow- 
ing sentences? After you have given 
your ideas, let us trace each sentence 
back in the story. 

1. Mules pick their way along the 
narrow, twisting trails. 

2. Cold, knife-like winds lash you. 

3. Mules reach over the edge of a 
sheer precipice for some tempting plant. 

4. The farmer plows in a zig-zag to 
trap the demon. 


My Stay in India 

Suggestions for use with reluctant 
readers. 

Aim: To aid less able readers to par- 
ticipate with their classmates. 

To the teacher: Gather the less able 
readers about you. Ask them to follow 
in their copies of Junior Scholastic as 
you read the article aloud. Then assign 
a section to each of them to re-read 
silently in preparation for using the 
article with the whole class. 


Assignments 

1. Sally’s feelings about going to 
India. 

2. Her first impressions of India. 

3. The development project at Fari- 
dabad. 

4. Sally’s school. 

5. Her trip to school. 

6. Subjects Sally studied. 

7. Description of New Delhi. 
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LOOKING AHEAD WITH 
JUNIOR SCHOLASTIC 


Next Issue: 20 
(Last Issue of the Year) 
Theme Article: Amazon Region 
Reading Feature: A Yank in Arabia 
Student Achievement Issue: Select- 
ed Award-winning entries in the 
Scholastic Awards 











8. Description of Old Delhi. 
9. Vacation trips. 


Suggestions for use with whole class. 


To the teacher: The assignments 
listed above may be used as a basis of 
questions in a general class discussion. 
The sections of the article which answer 
each question may be read aloud or the 
answers may be phrased in the students’ 
own words. 

Several students may be asked to 
gather information on topics such as: 

1. The size and population of India. 

2. The climate and geographical] fea- 
tures of the country. 

3. Its location on a world map. 

4. Its present form of government. 

5. Some of its outstanding person- 
alities such as Prime Minister Nehru, 
Gandhi, Madame Pandit. 

Most of this information can be found 
in the Feb. 18 Junior Scholastic. 


LETTER WRITING 

To the pupils: In planning your let- 
ters, you must first decide whether to 
write to Sally or to one of her Indian 
friends. Sally will know about school 
life in this country so unless yours is 
an unusual school your letter would 
skip that information and concentrate 
on interesting things she can tell you 
about life in India. The Indian boys 
and girls will be glad to know the ways 
in which your school and home life is 
similar to and different from theirs. 


Science Project 


At this season of the year, all children 
are interested to some degree in having 
a garden. Perhaps they want one on a 
major scale or perhaps a few green 
sprouts are enough to satisfy this sea- 
sonal urge. We offer suggestions for 
three gardens herewith, the first of 
which takes very little time or material 
to nut into operation. The second takes 
a little more time in getting under way, 
but provides a splendid classroom proj- 
ect. The third gives a good spring, 
summer and fall activity with a definite 
goal in view. 

#1 is a FLOATING GARDEN. 
Take an ordinary cork coaster—the kind 
you can purchase at the dime store— 


sprinkle it with grass seed, float in a 
flower bowl or any shallow pan of 
water, and watch your garden grow. 
Placing tiny carved ducks, geese, and 
turtles on the coaster adds interest to 
this garden. 

#2 is a MYSTERY GARDEN. Give 
each youngster a cellophane envelope 
continuing five seeds, keeping their 
kinds a secret. Have each child bring 
a good sized flower pot to school for 
his own mystery garden. The fun is 
trying to identify these plants as they 
sprout and grow. A reward might be 
offered to the one correctly identifying 
all his five plants first. Choose seeds of 
widely varying appearance and also 
those that germinate easily. A good 
group might include corn, sweetpea, 
nasturtium, morning glory, and sun- 
flower. 

#3 is a GARDEN FOR THE WIN- 
TER BIRDS. Get a pound of sunflower 
seed and divide it equally among your 
class. At the same time provide them 
with patterns for a winter bird feeder. 
The idea is to see who can raise the 
most sunflower seeds during the sum- 
mer to use in feeding the birds next 
winter, and who can build the best 
feeder. Next fall have a party to de- 
termine who gets the prize. At that 
time each child brings his own sun- 
flower seed harvest and’ the feeder 
he has built. After the prizes have 
been awarded, suggest that all the 
feeders be placed at strategic places 
on the school grounds or elsewhere 
in the community, and kept supplied 
with the sunflower seed and other 
feed for your wintering bird friends. 

This project was specially prepared 
for Junior Scholastic by the National 
Audubon Soviety. Any group of ten or 
more children, plus a Club Leader 
(teacher or other adult) may enroll an 
Audubon Junior Club, and receive: 


Club Leader Receives: 


NATURE PROGRAM GUIDE, a 90- 
page, full year’s nature study program. 

OUTDOORS ILLUSTRATED, ex- 
cellent nature magazine, published five 
times per year. 

AUDUBON JUNIOR NEWS, the 
Club newspaper published four times a 
year. 

Each Individual Member Receives: 

Membership Button . . . Membership 
Certificate . . . Eight Nature Leaflets . . . 
Seven full color nature pictures. 

Dues are 15¢ for each child and the 
club, as a whole, pays a registration fee 
of $1.00. The Club Leader sends the 
dues and registration fee to 


BOX J, AUDUBON JUNIOR CLUBS 
1130 Fifth Avenue 
New York 28, N. Y. 


QUICK QUIZ 
Ten Questions for a Five-minute Quiz 


1. What other insect does the cicada 
resemble? (The locust) 

2. For how many years does a cicada 
live underground? (17) 

3. What U. S. game is played in the 
Netherlands as honkbal? (Baseball) 

4. President Eisenhower has assigned 
his brother Milton to make a good-will 
tour of what area? (Latin America) 

5. Name the Pacific Ocean islands 
which are ruled by the world’s largest 
queen. (Tonga or Friendly Islands) 

6. To enter Tibet you would have 
to set out from what other country? 
(India ) 

7. To get into Tibet, what mountain 
range would you have to cross? (The 
Himalayas ) 

8. To what religion do Tibetans be- 
long? (Buddhism) 

9. What is the name for the head 
priest or ruler of Tibet? (Dalai Lama) 

10. What animal in Tibet pulls 
plows, carries burdens, and supplies the 
—_ with food and clothing? (The 
yak) 





Answers to Quiz-word Puzzle, p. 17 

ACROSS: 1-bo Figs we 5-pouts; 6-ogre; 
7-red; 9-ebbs; 12- 13-ice; 14-armor; 17- 
India; 20-ads.; SNC. 24-mash; 26-New; 
21-oars; 29-acute; 3i-care; 32-Eli. 

DOWN: 1-bluebird; 2-out; 3-yes; 4-bore; 
5-P.G.; 6-odor; 7-R.F.; 8-era; 10-B.C.; 11-S.E.; 
15-Missouri; 16-on; 18-inns: 19-aye: 20-am: 
21-D.A.; 23-C.W.;' 25-hate; 28-re;' 29-ace: 

-Cal. 


Answers to Semester Review Quiz, p. 9-12 
Gur Government at Work 


1. EXZCUTIVE BRANCH: 1-T; 2-F; 3-F: 


2. " LEGISLATIVE BRANCH: 1-c; 2-c; 3-c; 
+s 5-b; 6-a; 7-b. 
1-President; 2- 


JUDICIAL BRANCH: 
maT 3-Justices; 4-laws. 
4. FOREIGN AFFAIRS: 1-b; 2-c; 3-b. 


What Do You Know? 
NEWS AT HOME: A-I-T: 2-T;: 
. §-T: 6-F; 7-F; 8-T; 9-F. B-1-a; 2-b. 
NEWS ABROAD: -- Ina; 2-c; 3-a: 


1. THE 
3-T; 4-T 


2. 
4-c; 5-b. Bole i 2-h 
3. SCIENC in Thi NEW: 
eel-like ilioe "ot Aah 
stream; ree 
waste; 


WS dog: "asbestos; 
verest; jet 
"Tie: » %, sugar cane 


Around the World 


1-caribou; 2-Jefferson or Thomas Jefferson; 
3-Highlands; 4-Elizabeth or Queen Elizabeth; 
5-farming; 6-The Rhone; 7-the eeeenes: 
8-the U. $.; 9-China; 10-aluminum; 11-Bel- 
gian Congo or Congo; 12-Britain; i3-Sudan 
or Anglo-Egyptian sudan; 14-Marianas; 15- 
coconut or coconut t 


Test Your Skill 


1. WITH MAPS: 1-b; 2-b; 3-Dublin; 4-Bel- 
fast; 5-Atlantic; 6-Gull § Stream; 7- Yes; 8-No; 
9-a; 10-c; ll-any answer between 100 an 
120; 12-any answer between 180 and 200: 
a Yes; 14-Yes; 15-Yes 

WITH WORDS: 1-a-five feet; 1-b-killer 
mF. Cacaminds 2-a-2; 2-B-3; 3-valuable; 
4-Ways. of Otters 

ITH NUMBERS: 1-19; 2-8,607; 3-45. 
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Jack McClure has a good eye and a good, modern 
box camera—and keeps them both “‘at the ready.” 
That way he doesn’t miss much—and makes the most 
of what happens at school, at home and in town. 





Naturally his pictures go over great with the 
gang. His snaps get top billing in hillfolds and 
around mirror frames. 


Taking pictures is 95°, seeing and 5%, using your camera. 
Keep your eyes open . . . get the habit of spotting the interesting 
goings-on all around you. Then today’s excellent easy-to-use 
cameras and film do the rest. 


First choice of beginners and experts alike — 
genuine Kodak Film in the familiar yellow box 


New thrifty Duo-Pak holds 2 rollg of Kodak Verichrome Film for 
black-and-white snapshots—one roll for your camera—one for 
a spare, In the popular sizes 620,120,127. 


Eastman Kodak Company, Rochester 4, N. Y. 
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Now nee can pull , 


The New U.S. Royal Rider Pedal Power makes the difference! 


The all new 


U.S.ROVAL-AIDER 


Now standard equipment on America’s premium bicycles 


Now you can 


pedal twice as 


with Royal Riders wher 
the going gets tough! 


‘ 


rN 4 
Now you can coast 65% farther 
with Royal Riders than with 
ordinary balloon tires! 


UNITED STATES RUBBER COMPANY 
549 East Georgia S$t., Indianapolis 6, Indiana 








Make Plans to Unite 


Islands of the British West Indies 
have drawn up a plan to unite. They 
may form a federation, which is the 
joining together of governments 
under a treaty. 

At present the islands are British 
colonies. Their colonial governments 
must approve the plan before it can 
go into effect. The capital of the 
British Caribbean Federation would 
be at Grenada. The federation could 
become a self-governing member of 
the British Commonwealth of Na- 
tions. Britain is in favorof this plan. 

Here's a quick look at the popula- 
tions and main products of the five 
West Indies colonies: 

Jamaica, 1,403,000. Main products 
are sugar cane, coffee, bananas, rum, 
coconuts, citrus fruits, ginger. 

Trinidad-Tobago, 627,000. 
products are: asphalt, 
sugar, cocoa. 

Windward Islands, 277,000. Main 
products are arrowroot (a starchy 
plant used in making desserts), cot- 
ton, copra, sugar, peanuts, spices. 

Barbados, 209,000, Main products 
are sugar, cotton, molasses. 

Leeward Islands, 113,000. Main 
products are sugar, rnolasses, cotton, 
citrus fruits, salt, coconuts. 

Plans for the federation began in 
1948. Two British colonies in the 


Main 
petroleum, 
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region have been dead set against it 
—British Guiana and British Hon- 
duras. They now may be changing 
their minds. Both colonies sent ob- 
servers to the recent meeting. The 
British Virgin Islands also may join. 

By working together the islands 
hope to produce more food and 
goods. This would mean a better way 
of life for the people of the over- 
crowded islands. They would also 
win a voice in world affairs. 


U. S. RUSHES SUPPLIES 
TO AID LAOS DEFENSE 


The United States is rushing mili- 
tary supplies to the French in Laos. 
Communist-led rebels were closing 
in on Laos’ capital as we went to 
press. Outside the city, men, women, 
and children were digging ditches 
to slow down the Communists. 

In Washington, Secretary of State 
John Foster Dulles made a strong 
statement about the Communist at- 
tack on Laos. He said, “Here is 
another case of a ruthless and unpro- 
voked attack upon a country peace- 
fully ruled .-. .” He said the fight in 
Laos is part of the struggle of the 
free world against enslavement. 

Mr. Dulles also said the U. S. is 
helping people of Laos who have 
been driven from their hornes. 

Mr. Dulles heads the Department 
of State. It advises the President on 
shaping U. S. foreign policy. 


*, 
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FIRST PWS RELEASED 
REACH UNITED STATES 


Joy swept over many American 
families early in May. The first plane- 
load of freed U. S. prisoners had ar- 
rived home from Korea. They had 
been rushed to the U. S. in “Freedom 
Airlift’—a 7,000-mile flight. 

The first plane landed at Travis 
Air Force Base in California. The 35 
Americans slowly stepped out of the 
plane. They were tired and pale. The 
men had gone through months of 
hardship in Communist camps. 

After medical check-ups, the men 
joined their families. For some, it 
was the first reunion with loved ones 
in two years. Meanwhile new re- 
ports reached the U. S. command of 
how the Communists mistreated 
U. N. prisoners. Thousands have died 
of starvation or medical neglect. 


U. S. Experiments With Jets 
For Powering Trains and Trucks 


U. S. trains and trucks soon may 
be powered by jet engines. The 
Union Pacific is now testing jet loco- 
motives for its freight trains. The 
Blue Goose, a fast passenger train 
with a jet engine, recently completed 
a 60,000-mile tour over routes of six 
railroads. In another test, a jet-pow- 
ered truck is hauling freight on a 
night run between Seattle and We- 
natchee, Washington. 
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British colonies in the West Indies which may unite are 
numbered 2, 3, 4, 5, 7 on the map. British Honduras (1) 


and British Guiana (6) sent observers to the meeting. Ba- 
hamas and British Virgin Islands (not shown) didn’t attend. 





President’s Brother 
Going on Good-will Tour 


As a sign of U. S. friendship, Pres- 
ident Eisenhower is sending his 
brother Milton on a good-will tour 
of Latin America next summer. 

Milton Eisenhower will visit Latin- 
American leaders to give them the 
President's personal greetings. He 
also will gather facts on each coun- 
try. When he returns, Dr. Eisen- 
hower will report to the President 
and the State Department. He will 
recommend ways for strengthening 
the bonds of friendship between the 
U. S. and its neighbors to the south. 

Milton Eisenhower, 53, is the 
youngest of the five Eisenhower 
brothers. He is president of Pennsyl- 
vania State College. A hard worker, 
he puts in seven full days a week— 
12 hours a day. Much of his work is 
for President EisenhoWer, who often 
calls him in for advice. 

Milton Eisenhower is an old hand 
at Government work. He has served 
19 years in important U. S. jobs. For 
example, at 27 he was assistant Sec- 
retary of Agriculture. He also was an 
adviser to President Truman and 
President Franklin D. Roosevelt. He 
is rated an expert on farming, busi- 
ness, education, and government. 


HONKBAL IS BIG HIT 
IN THE NETHERLANDS 


Bases were loaded with two out. 
Suddenly the man on third broke for 
home. The crowd rose as one and 
roared: “Hup honk, Hannie! Hup 
honk!” 

No, that’s not a misprint. It’s a 
Dutch cheer. Hup means “come on.” 
Honk means “home.” Hannie is the 
first name of a honkbal star in the 
Netherlands — Hannie Urbanus. 
Honkbal is homeball—or baseball. 

Hannie Urbanus, a pitcher, visited 
the U. S. last year. During spring 
training he worked out with the New 
York Giants. He made movies of big- 
league stars in action. He took notes 
on how they pitch, field, hit, run. 
Then he returned home to teach 
honkbal players the finer points of 
U. S. baseball. Hannie paid us an- 
other visit this year. 

Honkbal is a big hit in the Nether- 
lands. There are many teams and 
several thousand players. 


“PLEASED TO MEET YOU,” says Bojo (right) an oldtimer at Griffith Park 
Zoo, Los Angeles, Calif. Newcomer is Joyce, age 16, weight 6,000 pounds. 
Joyce is a movie actress, recently played in The Greatest Show on Earth. 
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Tete TONGA” “Dhil 


1950 Tonga Islands stamp 


World’s Largest Queen 
Invited to Coronation 


Queen Elizabeth has invited the 
world’s largest queen to the corona- 
tion. Queen Salote Tupou, of the 
Tonga Islands in the South Pacific, 
is six feet three inches tall and weighs 
280 pounds. 

Under an old British custom, for- 
eign kings or queens never are in- 
vited to a coronation. But Queen 
Elizabeth decided to send a special 
invitation to Queen Salote. The invi- 
tation read, in part: “To an old and 
faithful friend.” 

Queen Salote has ruled the Tongas 
for 35 years. The islands, an inde- 
pendent British protectorate*, lie 
1,000 miles off New Zealand's north- 
ern coast. They also are known as the 
Friendly Islands. 

The Tongas consist of about 150 
small islands. They cover a land 
area of 269 square miles and have a 
population of 50,000. All the natives 
can read and write. 

Queen Salote has been bupy pre- 
paring for the coronation in London 
on June 2. She recently visited Aus- 
tralia to buy a brand-new wardrobe. 
The queen enjoys travel. Usually she 
travels barefoot. 


Queen Salote is a hard-working 
ruler. She opens all meetings of 
Tonga’s parliament with a speech. 
She tours the islands regularly to 
talk to her people at first hand. 

The queen also makes frequent 
trips to New Zealand to handle Ton- 
ga’s imports and exports. The islands 
are rich in copra® and bananas. 

In 1900 Britain signed a Treaty of 
Friendship with the Tonga Islands. 
They became self-governing, under 
Britain’s protection. In 1950-51 the 
natives celebrated the 50th year since 
the signing of the treaty. At that 
time stamps were issued in tribute to 
the treaty (see above). 


COVER STORY 

An exciting, lively show with acro 
bats, clowns, ponies—that’s the Sailor 
Circus put on every year by Sarasota 
(Fla.) H. S. It’s called the Sailor Cir 
cus because Sarasota’s athletic teams 
are named the “Sailors.” The circus 
is part of the school’s sports pro 
gram. 

A three-ring circus, it is held on 
Sarasota’s athletic field. The field is 
decked out with colorful flags, pen 
nants, and signs. And it’s covered 
with mats, rigs, tight-rope stands 
trapezes, and so on, 

Last year 350 boys and girls trie« 
out. About 200 made the final “team 
which put on the circus. Their aver 
age age was 14. They practiced fo 
two months. 

Performers get tips from big-top 
adult performers, wintering with th« 
circus at Sarasota. But most of thei: 
success is due to hard work 
practice. 


and 








News in a Nutshell 











Midget watermelons are now on 
sale. Sweet and juicy, the water- 
melons more than five 
pounds. Each is smaller than a foot- 
ball and fits easily into a refrigerator. 
The melons were developed by a 
garden expert for, planting in New 
Hampshire, where the growing sea- 
son is short. Today they also are 
planted in California, Arizona, Flori- 
la. And they're thriving as a new 
crop in Cuba 


weigh no 


“We want some of Vermont.” 
Thats what 200 [roquois Indians 
trom Canada recently told Vermont 
officials. The Indians said 2,225,000 
acres of the state belonged to them. 
That's more than a third of Vermont. 
But they wanted it—or its value in 
cash, about $1,200,000 

Actually, lroquois chiefs gave up 
the land many years ago. But every 
now and then since 1798, Iroquois 
have traveled to Vermont to ask for 
it back. Vermont officials listen po- 
litely. Then, as a sign of good will, 
they give the Indians $100 and pay 
for their travel expenses 


The two-cent postcard is half as 
popular as the one-cent postcard. In 
the last full year at the one-cent rate, 
the U. S. sold 4,183,748,200 cards. 
In the first full year at the two-cent 
rate, the U. S. sold fewer than 2,400.- 
00,000 cards 


U. S. whooping cranes now total 
only 21. The whoopers are the largest 
and rarest birds of Ne-th America 
They recently were counted as they 
flew to their spring nesting grounds. 
The grounds are deep in Canada’s 
northwestern wilderness. In fall the 
whoopers will return to Texas. 

Whoopers stand five feet tall. They 
can take steps two feet long. Their 
wingspread is six to eight feet. They 
have white bodies and black wing- 
tips. In flight, their hoarse “whoop” 
call can be heard two or three miles 
away. 


The nation’s menhaden catch 
keeps growing. In 1942, 500 million 
yvounds of the fish were brought 
ashore. Last year the catch zoomed 
to 1,300,000,000 pounds. Not much 
menhaden is sold as food. Most be- 
comes bait or is used in making fer- 
tilizer and paint oils 


Jerry, Tom, and the dog have learned to be friends and eat together. (See below.) 


Learning to Be Friends 

Three good friends are sharing a 
meal in the photo above. But once 
they were the worst of enemies. The 
three animals were trained to live 
peacefully and work together by a 
scientist at Tulane University, New 
Orleans, La. 

First the cat and rat were trained. 
The cat, Tom, was a ferocious rat 
killer. He was put in the same cage 
with the rat, Jerry. They were sepa- 
rated from each other by a glass wall. 
The cage also hed an electrically- 
controlled gate. It led to another 
cage with food. 

The gate could be opened easily 
by pressing two buttons. One button 
was in Tom’s cage, the other in 
Jerry's. The animals had to step on 
their buttons at the same time to 
open the gate, 

Tom and ferry soon learned to 
open the gate. But Tom remained 
ferocious. After eating the food in the 
cage, Tom would go after Jerry. The 
scientist rescued Jerry hundreds of 
times. Then, after 700 tests in nearly 
four months, Tom changed. After he 
and Jerry opened the gate, Tom 
would not attack. 

Soon the two animals became 
friends. They started to eat out of 
the sarhe dish. They had learned to 
work together peacefully to reach a 
goal. 

In another test, Tom learned to 
press a button to free Jerry from*a 


® Means word is defined on page 19. 


a 
cage. Then Jerry would join him in 
opening a cage door leading to food. 
Later, Tom and Jerry became friend- 
ly with a dog Tom once hated. 

The scientist says his experiment 
shows that even the bitterest natural 
enemies can learn to become friends 
and live in peace. 


Cicada-time 

Ever hear of the cicada? It's a 
strange locust-like insect, which lives 
underground in the woods for 17 
years straight. Then it comes up for 
a couple of montas, basks in the sun, 
and dies. 

This year’s “crop” of cicadas will 
come up in May and June. Scientists 
call them Brood No. 10. It’s the larg- 
est North American group of the 
cicada family. It has popped out 
every 17 years since 1715. In all, 
there are 17 different broods of the 
17-year cicada. 

Cicadas are a noisy lot. Males buzz 
by beating drum-like membranes* 
on their abdomens*. When a million 
cicadas beat their drums at once, the 
racket sounds like a busy sawmill. 
You'll soon be hearing them if you 
live in southern Wisconsin, or Michi- 
gan, eastern Illinois, southern Penn- 
sylvania, northern Kentucky, Ohio, 
Indiana, West Virginia, New Jersey. 

Female cicadas pierce tree bark to 
lay their eggs, often killing branches 
and even whole trees. This year 
farmers have a new weapon ready, a 
chemical killer called TEPP. 
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Cut off by mountains from the rest of the world, Tibet is a 
secret land. The boundaries shown on map are ones most 
people believe to be Tibet's. But no one knows for sure. Tibet 
is between a sixth and a third the size of U. S. It is believed 
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TIBET— 


Secret Land in the Mountains 


HERE'S one country in the world 

where only four Europeans live. 
No others are allowed in. That coun- 
try is Tibet, and it’s probably the 
most mysterious place in the world. 
We don’t know for sure how big it 
is. And we don’t know how many 
people live there. 

Tibet's rulers allow very few for- 
eigners to enter the country. They're 
afraid visitors would bring new ideas 
with them. Tibetans don’t like new 
ideas. They want to keep on living 
as they've done for hundreds of 
years. 

What’s more, Tibet's location 
makes it hard for outsiders to reach 
the country. Tibet lies in the heart 
of Asia, on the highest and biggest 
plateau in the world. Around the 
plateau tower the tallest mountains 
in the world. They cut Tibet off from 
its neighbors. 

Let’s suppose that you were one 
of the travelers allowed in. Tibet lies 


between China and India. China is 
ruled by Communists, so you couldn't 
get through there. You would enter 
Tibet from northern India, crossing 
the Himalaya Mountains. 

You set out from your base in 
northern India riding a mule. Mules 
are almost the only animals which 
can pick their way along the narrow, 
twisting trails into the mountains. 
Cold, knife-like winds lash you as 
you struggle along. The air is thin* 
at that height, so you tire quickly. 
There’s so much rain that you can 
see only a few feet ahead. Rain 
clouds sweep across India from the 
Bay of Bengal and drop their mois- 
ture when they strike the mountains. 

You are lucky to cover 15 miles a 
day along the trail. You may also be 
scared. Mules walk where they want 
to walk. Sometimes they stop at the 
edge of the track, at a sheer preci- 
pice, and reach over the edge for 
some tempting plant. 


Map designed by Juntor Scholastic’s cartographer, Gerard L. 
to have a population of between two million and four million. 
No count of the population has ever been taken in Tibet. 
Tibet lies on a high plateau, surrounded by high mountains. 
Much of the plateau itself is also covered with mountains. 





Alexander 


At last you reach the border, 14,- 
800 feet up in the mountains. It's 
marked by a rope made of yak hair, 
stretched between two boulders on 
the road. There are no guards. The 
traveler can cross it easily. But he 
will not go very far before Tibetan 
guards stop him. Few uninvited trav 
elers have ever got through to Lhasa 
capital of Tibet. 

But the Tibetan government has 
given you permission to enter. As 
you pass the hair rope, you stop, take 
off your hat, and bow. Then you 
shout and throw rocks to frighten 
away evil spirits. All Tibetans do 
this. There is a pile of such stones 
30 feet high by the rope. 

Tibetans believe that evil spirits 
are everywhere around. They think 
that some spirits are in the earth. 
That's one reason why Tibetans do 
not mine. They are afraid that dig 
ging into the earth would bring out 
the evil spirits. 





They don't fish for the same rea- 
son. They are afraid that disturbing 
the water will bring out the evil 
spirits who lie beneath it. 

When a Tibetan farmer plows a 
field, he works in a zig-zag from one 
corner to the other. He does this to 
trap the demon which is supposed 
to be in every field. Finally he traps 
the demon in a corner. Then he 
plows him right out of the field. 


RELIGION IN TIBET 


Soon after you cross the border 
into Tibet, you'll see your first mon- 
astery.* It is only the first of many. 
About one out of every four or five 
Tibetan boys becomes a_ priest. 
Priests are the most respected people 
in the country. They run the govern- 
ment. Tibet is the world’s largest 
theocracy—a country which is gov- 
erned by religious leaders. 

Religion is the most important 
thing in a Tibetan’s life. Tibetans 
are Buddhists. Buddhists believe, for 
example, that every living creature 
has a soul which keeps returning to 
earth in a new body. A soul may be 
on the earth in the body of a mule. 
When the mule dies, its soul will re- 
turn to earth in another body. Per- 
haps it may return in the body of 
a man. 

Buddhists believe that if you live 
a good life, your soul will return to 
earth in a higher form. That means 
that when your soul returns it will 
belong to a better person. If you live 
a bad life your soul may return to 
earth inside an animal, or even an 
insect. 


CHOOSING A RULER 


Tibetans follow this belief when 
they choose a new ruler, who is 


called ‘the Dalai Lama, or head 
priest. They believe that when the 
Dalai Lama dies, his soul returns to 
the earth in the body of a young 
child. So their job is to find that 
child. 

In 1937 the 13th Dalai Lama died 
Signs indicated that his soul had re- 
turned to earth in the body of a child 
who lived in a certain section of 
Tibet. Three children were possible 
candidates. These three children 
were shown many objects, including 
some which had belonged to the 
13th Dalai Lama. One child picked 
out those special objects. This con- 
vinced the Tibetans that he should 
be their new ruler. 


* Means word is defined on page 19. 


Buddhism teaches the people to 
live quiet and peaceful lives. They 
don’t want to be disturbed by mod- 
ern inventions. They have no auto- 
mobiles. They don’t even have bi- 
cycles or carts. All goods are carried 
either by animals or by men. There 
is only one radio in the country. 

Cut off from the world, Tibetans 
must grow their own food. Most of 
the people are farmers or herders. 
The herders live in northern Tibet. 
They keep goats and sheep in the 
grassy valleys, and let their’ yaks 
roam the hills to search for moss. 
They move from place to place with 
their herds, living in tents. 

The people in southern Tibet are 
mostly farmers. They live in small 
mud or stone huts. They grow barley 
and peas in the cold fields. They 
work their fields with wooden plows 
tipped with iron and pulled by yaks. 


ALL-PURPOSE ANIMALS 


The yak looks something like our 
buffalo. It can carry heavy loads and 
is sure-footed on the mountain trails. 

Tibetans turn its wool into cloth 
for their tents and clothing. They 
tan its hide into leather for their 
boots. They weave rope from its hair. 
They use its horns and bones to 
build houses and walls. Even yak 
tails are famous. Most of our Santa 
Claus beards come from them. 

The yak also provides Tibetans 
with food. They get milk and butter 
from it. In Tibet, taxes are paid in 
yak butter instead of in money. They 
also eat its meat. They need meat 
to enable them to live in the icy 
climate. Before they slaughter a yak, 
they hold religious ceremonies to 


make sure that its soul has left the 
body. 

The Tibetans have only been able 
to keep out foreigners because they 
live in a cut-off mountain region. 
Invading armies cannot easily reach 
them. But in the past two years Tibet 
has been threatened by Communist 
China. 

COMMUNISTS MOVE IN 


At one time Tibet belonged to 
China. But in 1913, Tibetans de- 
clared their independence. The Chi- 
nese claimed Tibet was still theirs. 
For many years they were too weak 
to send troops into Tibet. But when 
the Communists took China, they de- 
cided to seize Tibet, too. They have 
three reasons for wanting Tibet. 

1. Tibet has a long frontier with 
India. Communist troops in Tibet 
might be able to build a road across 
the Himalayas and force their way 
into India. 

2. Many people jn Southeast Asia 
are Buddhists. Tibet's Dalai Lama 
has great influence over them. The 
Chinese Communists hope to force 
the Dalai Lama to obey them. 
Through him they could increase 
their power over the millions of Bud- 
dhists in Asia. 

3.‘The Chinese would like to get 
the iron, gold, and uranium which 
are believed to lie in Tibet. 

About two and a half years ago, 
Chinese troops forced their way into 
Tibet from the north. No one knows 
exactly what's happened since. Prob- 
ably the Chinese now control much 
of Tibet. In fact, Tibet's long strug- 
gle to preserve its own way of living 
may soon be over. 


Ewing Galloway 


Yaks are main beasts of burden in Tibet. They also supply food and clothing. 
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Score 1 point for each correct answer on this page. Total, 19. 
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Choose the President 


in general elections 
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GOVERNMENT OF THE PEOPLE 


Directly elect the 
by the Electoral College House of Representatives 
and the Senate 
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a 
The President appoints 
Supreme Court Justices 
with consent of Senate 





EXECUTIVE BRANCH 
THE PRESIDENT 


TION, THE LAWS MADE BY 
CONGRESS, AND TREATIES 








LEGISLATIVE BRANCH 
THE CONGRESS 
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JUDICIAL BRANCH 
THE SUPREME COURT 


EXPLAINS THE LAWS, 
INTERPRETS THE CON- 
STITUTION 




















1. EXECUTIVE BRANCH 


Mark the true statements T, the 
false ones F. 

—1. Dwight D. Eisenhower took 
office as President of the United 
States on January 20, 1953. 

_.2. The ceremony held when the 
President takes office is called the 
coronation. 

_.3. An out-going President al- 
ways becomes a member of the 
Senate. 

__4. The President turns to his 
Cabinet for advice. 

—__5. A new department was re- 
cently added to the Cabinet. It is 
the Department of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare. 


My score___ 


2. LEGISLATIVE BRANCH 
Circle the right answers. 


1. The U. S. Congress has two 
houses. 


The Senate, which is called the 
upper house, has how many mem- 
bers? 

a. 24. 
b. 48. 
c. 96. 
2. The 435 members of the lower 
house are called 
a. Juniors. 
b. Justices. 
c. Representatives. 

3. Senators are elected for a term 
of how many years? 

a. 2. b. 4. c. 6. 

4. Members of the lower house 
are elected for a term of how many 
years? 

a. 2. b. 4. c. 6. 

5. Each Congress serves for a pe- 

riod of 
a. five years. 
b. two years. 
c. one year. 

6. The first U. S. Congress to meet 
after the Constitution was adopted 
gathered in the year 


My name__ 
Subject __ 


a. 1789. 
b. 1493. 
c. 1803. 
7. The building where Congress 
meets is called the 

a. White House. 

b. Capitol. 

c. Library of Congress. 


My score 


3. JUDICIAL BRANCH 


Fill in each blank with the cor- 
rect word chosen from this list in 
boldface: charter, Cabinet, Presi- 
dent, Justices, laws, Senate, 
House, voters, Sergeants-at-arms 


1. Members of the Supreme Court 


are chosen by the —— bss 
2. Their appointments are made 


with the consent of the vate 
3. The members of the Supreme 


of, nee Celine 
4. The Supreme Court explains 


a  e 


My score 


4. FOREIGN AFFAIRS 
Check the correct ending to each 


1. The President works on foreign 
affairs with the Secretary of State 
who is a member of the 

a. Congress. 
b. Cabinet. 
c. Senate. 

2. Top officials representing the 

U. S. in foreign capitals are 
a. Senators. 
b. Delegates. 
c. Ambassadors. 

3. In the U.N. Assembly, the U.S 
is one of how many nations? 

a. 20. b. 60. c. 100. 


My score___ 
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What Do You Know? 


1. THE NEWS AT HOME 


A. Put T in front of the true state- 
ments, F in front of the false ones. 
Score | point each. Total, 9. 


— 1, The Louisiana Territory near- 
ly doubled the size of the U. S. and 
added a treasurehouse of resources. 

2. Fewer and fewer U. S. farm- 
ers are feeding more and more 
people. 

3. The U. S. Cabinet now has 
10 members, including one woman. 

4. In the early 1900s the U. S. 
had far fewer scientists and engi- 
neers than it has today. 

5. TV is used in education, in- 
dustry, science, and other fields as 
well as in entertainment. 

6. One of America’s newest 
farm industries is the making of 
syrup and sugar from maple sap. 

_.7. President Eisenhower is set- 
ting out on a good-will tour of Latin- 
America. 

__.8. The two fastest-growing 
states in the U. S. are Arizona and 
New Mexico. 

__.9. The United Nations has 
moved its headquarters from New 
York to Chicago. 


My score____ — 














Shoemaker in Chicago Daily News 


B. Check the correct ending to 
each statement. Score 1 point each. 
Total, 2. 


1. The cartoon shows Hawaii on 
its way toward becoming 
a. a state. b. independent. 
c. a U. S. territory. 
2. Before that can happen, Hawaii 
must get approval from 
a. the U.N. b. Congress. 


c. U.S. voters. 


My score 





2. THE NEWS ABROAD 


A. Underline the correct ending. 
Score 1 point each. Total, 5. 
1. In Korea, Operation Little 
Switch was the exchange of 
a. sick and wounded prisoners. 
b. all prisoners of war. 
o, tanks and planes. 
2. Burma recently complained to 
the U. N. about troops of 
a. India. b. Russia. 
c. Nationalist China. 
8. Communist troops have launched 
a new drive against the French in 
a. Indo-China. b. Algeria. 
c. Martinique. 
4. The new top man in Russia is 
a. Gromyko. b. Molotov. 
c. Malenkov. 
5. A Balkan treaty of friendship 
has been signed by 
a. Hungary and Greece. 
b. Greece, Turkey, Yugoslavia. 
c. Yugoslavia and Albania. 


My score 


B. Match the picture and four of 
the names with their correct descrip- 
tions. Score 1 point each. Total, 5. 


b. Queen Mary 

c. Maxwell D. 
Taylor 

d. Joseph Stalin 

e. Oveta Culp 
Hobby - 

f. Carlos Romulo 

g. Trygve Lie 

h. Clare Boothe 
Luce 

i. Queen Elizabeth 


—_l. New Secretary-General of 
the U. N. 

_.2. New U. S. Ambassador to 
Italy 

_.3. Dictator who ruled Russia 
for 29 years 

__4. Commander of U. N. ground 
forces in Korea 

—5. Beloved British queen who 
recently died 


My score___ 


SEMESTER QUIZ 


3. SCIENCE IN THE NEWS 


Underline the correct word or 
phrase inside the parentheses to com- 
plete correctly each sentence. Score 
1 point each. Total, 10. 


“If I hadn’t read it in Junior Scho- 
lastic, I'd never believe it,” said Wil- 
helm the Weimaraner. He was an 
intelligent (dog, bear, mouse). 

“Believe what?” asked Homer, the 
famous pigeon first-class. 

“That there's a mineral you can 
chew, twist, tie in knots, and weave 
into cloth that won't burn.” 

Homer chuckled. “I thought every 
one knew about (tin, mica, asbes- 
tos ).” 

Wilhelm became annoyed. “All 
right, what’s a lamprey?” 

“It's a... ,” Homer started. But 
he didn’t know. 

“It's an (elephant, owl, eel-like 
killer of fish),” said Wilhelm, laugh 
ing loudly. 

“Tl match wits with you any day, 
Homer snapped. So they started a 
“world series” of questions with four 
turns at bat each. Wilhelm won the 
toss. 

“What's gamma globulin?” Homer 
didn't know it’s part of the (blood, 
skin, hair) scientists use in fighting 
polio and other diseases. 

“Name the world’s highest moun- 
tain.” Homer was stumped. The an- 
swer, of course, is Mt. (Himalaya, 
Everest, Washington ). 

“What's the name for an invisible 
river of wind in the sky?” 

“Gult Stream?” guessed Homer. 
He was wrong again. It’s (Japanes« 
Current, streamer, jet stream ). 

With Wilhelm leading 3 to 0, 
Homer got a question right. Then it 
was his turn to ask one. 

“Where is the atomic testing 
ground in the U. S.?” Wilhelm didn't 
krow it was at (Washington, D. C., 
Yucea Flat, Nev., Key West, Fla.). 

“Name the ancient Indians who 
built a long network of roads in 
South America.” Wilhelm forgot they 
were the (Incas, Navahos, Sioux). 

“What is bagasse?” Wilhelm didn’t 
know it’s (a new metal, a tall tree, 
sugar-cane waste). 

“What is an avocet?” 

That finished Wilhelm. 

“It’s a rare (fruit, bird, metal)!” 
shouted the pigeon. “A homer wins 
the world series!” 


My score___ 
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Around the World 


The numbers of the statements below correspond with the numbers on the maps. First identify the 


country bered. Then plete the stat 





¢ about it or 





the line provided. Score 1 point each. Total, 15. 


1. In this country, not far from 
Hudson Bay, live the Padleimiuts. 
They hunt and trap several kinds of 
animals. But one is the most impor- 
tant, and they could not live without 


it. This animal is the 





2. This country is celebrating the 
150th anniversary of a purchase 
which turned out to be a tremendous 
bargain. Name the President who 
made the purchase, 





3. Hydro electric works may bring 
new prosperity to the northwestern 
part of this country. The northwest- 
ern part is called the 





4. This country is eagerly looking 
forward to the coronation of its ruler, 
who is named 





5. A big party was held here in 
April to show the improvements be- 





the question about it on 


ing made. They will help the people 
of the country, most of whom earn 


their living by 





6. A big river flows through the 
southern part of this country to the 
Mediterranean. For many years it 
has been a main route from the 
south. Along its banks are important 
cities and good farmland. What is 


the river’s name? 





7. A terrible storm roared through 
the North Sea this winter. In one 
country it ruined a quarter of the 
farmland. Name this country. 





8. This is a big country with big 
problems. It must show its many 
people how to make better use of 
their land. It must clear or improve 
land which cannot now be used. 
Another country is helping in this 
work through the Point Four pro- 
gram. Name the country which runs 


Point Four. 





9. This mysterious, cut-off land 
as been invaded by a neighbor. 


Name the neighbor. 





10. Named for one mineral, this 
country is now known to be even 
richer in a second mineral. What 
metal is made from this second 


mineral? . 





ll. Eighty times bigger than the’ 
country that owns it, it’s rich in many 
resources, including uranium. Name 





this colony. 

12. This colony is rich in farmland. 
A group of natives is attacking the 
white settlers. The country which 
owns this trouble spot is 





13. This country and Britain have 
settled their quarrel over a country 
to the south. The southern country 


is called the 





14. This area is made up of three 
main groups of islands. They are the 
Marshalls, the Carolines, and the 





15. The most important plant 
grown in the islands of question 14 


is the 





My score 








Test Your Skill 





1. WITH MAPS 


Study the map, and then complete 
the following. Circle the right answer 
in questions 1, 2, 9, 10. Write the 
correct words or numbers in ques- 
tions 3—6, 11, and 12. Put X in the 
right spaces for 7, 8, 13—15. Score 1 
point each. Total, 15. 


l. The Republic of Ireland and 


Northern Ireland lie on a large 
a. continent. 
c. peninsula. 


b. island. 


2. The coloring of the map shows 
that Northern Ireland 
a. belongs to the Republic of 
Ireland. 
b. does not belong to the Re- 
public of Ireland. 
c. is under water. 


3. The capital of Ireland ts 





4. The capital of Northern Ireland 


is 





5. West of Ireland are the ocean 
waters of the —__ 





6. Winds from the west are 


warmed by the 
7. Does the map show low moun- 
tains near the ocean? Yes__. No___ 
8. Do warm winds striking the 
hills cause drought? Yes__. No___ 
9. Ireland's climate is 
a. mild and wet. 
b. hot and dry. 
c. icy cold and dry. 
10. What country lies in the same 
latitude as Ireland? 
a. the U. S. 
c. Canada. 
ll. The distance from Shannon to 


Dublin is about __.____._____ miles. 
12. The distance from Cork to 


Belfast is about _.__ miles. 
18. Lake Gara lies northwest of 


Dublin. Yes. No 
14. Transatlantic planes land at 


Shannon. Yes No 
15. The eighth degree of longitude 


runs 





b. Spain. 








through Ireland. Yes 
eee 


My score__ 


SEMESTER QUIZ 


2. WITH WORDS 

Score 2 points each. Total, 14. 

Sea otters are members of the weasel 
family. A full-grown sea otter is about 
five feet long and weighs up to 70 
pounds, It is called “the old man of the 
sea,” because of its long white whiskers. 
A sea otter shades its eyes with its paws 
to watch for its enemy, the killer whale. 
Otters are good swimmers and divers. 
Sea otters are sometimes trained to 
catch fish and to drive them into nets 
for fishermen in Asia. The soft fur of 
sea otters is valuable, but the animals 
are scarce. 


1. Fill each blank with one of these 
boldface words or phrases: scarce, 
twelve inches, birds of prey, killer 
whales, plentiful, five feet. 

a. A grown sea otter measures 
about 


b. Otters are on the lookout for 








c. The fur of sea otters is becoming 





2. Write the numbers of your an- 
swers in the squares. 
a. A sea otter is said to look like 
an old [) 
(1) fish. (3) whale. 
(2) man. (4) net. 
b. Fishermen sometimes train sea 
otters to catch [J 
(1) weasels. (3) fish. 
(2) whiskers. (4) paws. 
3. Draw a ring around a word in 
the story that means costly or worth 
money. 
4. Circle the 
story. 
Young Athletes 
Hunted Animals 


best title for this 


Ways of Otters 
Fish Catchers 


My score 


3. WITH NUMBERS 

Score 2 points each. Total, 6. 

A British twin jet bomber has set a 
new speed record. It flew from England 
to Australia in 22 hours, total time. 
During the trip it made 4 stops for fuel, 
which took up 3 hours. The jet’s aver- 
age speed was 453 miles an hour. 

1. How many hours was the plane 


YS ea 
2. What distance did this jet plane 


fly? miles, 
3. How many minutes was the 


average stop for fuel? 
minutes. 


My score. 
My score for this paye___ 


My total score 








My Stay 


By SALLY 


OW would you feel if your par- 

ents said that you were going 

to live in India for a few years? I 

first heard that I might in August of 
1951. 

When I was told this I pictured 
India as a land of tigers, snakes, ma- 
harajas*, and palm trees! As the 
possibility of our going became more 
real, I read more and tried to learn 
as much as I could. 

On October 13, 1951, when I 
stepped on the plane in New York 
to come to New Delhi I had mixed 
feelings. | was going to miss my 
home, my relatives and friends; | was 
going to miss my pets and school. 
But India was going to be exciting. 

When we arrived in India (in New 
Delhi — India’s capital, where we 
were to live) 4 week later, I wasn’t 
prepared for what I saw. Poverty and 
misery on all sides; homeless, hungry 
thousands. It was an unhappy sight. 
It seemed impossible that much 
could be done for these. 

About a week later, though, my 
family and I went to Faridabad—a 
development project 20 miles outside 
of Delhi. There a successful experi- 
ment was being carried out. Twenty- 
five thousand refugees from Pakistan 
were being housed in homes they 
had built themselves with bricks they 
had made themselves. In the same 
way, schools, clinics, and a hospital 
had been constructed. A year ago 
tents had housed those thousands. 
Now they were leading happy, 
healthy lives. 

A week later I entered school feel- 





About the Author 


Sally Bowles, 14, is the daughter of 
the former U.S. Ambassador to India, 
Chester Bowles, This article was writ- 
ten for Junior Scholastic by Sally just 
before she and her family left India 
in March. The Bowles family made a 
tour of Asia on the way home to Con- 
necticut. 

Mr. Bowles won many friends in 
India for our country. One thing the 
Indians particularly liked was that he 
sent his children to Indian schools. As 
you can see in Sally’s story, she found 
this a wonderful experience. 


in India 


BOWLES 


ing that the homeless and hungry 
could be helped. It would take time 
and patience, but it could be done. 

Perhaps you would like to hear 
about my school. I go to the Delhi 
Public School, about two and a half 
miles from my home. A small charge, 
equivalent to six dollars a month, is 
paid by each pupil. 

To look at, there is very little to 
my school. There are about 25 tents 
in which all the classes are held. We 
have a few game fields and that is 
about all. But school is fun and we 
have lots to do. 

I think the best way to tell you 
what my day in India is like is to 
start in the morning and go right on 
through the day. I get up at about 
7:30, and get dressed in my school 
uniform. It is a white suit very much 
like a pair of pajamas with a long 
shirt. This is worn with a six-foot 
shawl around the neck and down in 
back. The costume is known as sal- 
war camiz. The boys wear regular 
western clothes—trousers and a shirt. 

Usually for breakfast I have tan- 
gerine juice, toast, eggs, and pow- 


* Means word is defined on page 19. 


dered milk. An Indian family’s break- 
fast would be about the same except 
they would probably have tea or 
buffalo milk instead of powdered 
milk, which has to be imported. In 
winter we eat our breakfast outside 
on the porch. In the summer it is too 
hot. 

After breakfast I get on my cycle 
and start off for school. Our house 
is on a quiet shady road. Just a min- 
ute away is a park, which I pass, that 
is filled with old tombs and forts built 
back in 1550. It is filled with lovely 
trees and flowers throughout the 
year. Then I turn up another road 
with more activity—villagers coming 
in with their produce for the ba- 
zaars*, people on their way to work, 
others selling baskets, flowers, fruit. 

On my cycle I am definitely in the 
majority. The road is crowded with 
cyclists. There are few carts. Next to 
bicycles, horse-drawn carts or tongas 
are the chief mode of transportation. 
They are decorated with bells and 
flowers. 

On the street there are many ani- 
mals—mostly cows, but also water 
buffaloes, horses, camels, donkeys, 
monkeys. 

I park my bicycle in a stand with 
about 250 others. Most of the chil- 
dren come to school by school bus, 
some by cycle, and the rest by car or 
tonga. 

I walk along a little dirt path to 
my tent—class eight A. The school is 
run on a British system, so there are 
nine classes before you graduate. 


Wide World 


Bowles family in india—left to right: Cynthia, Sally, Sam, their parents. 
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After graduation you are about on 
the same level as a graduate from our 
high schools. 

My friends are there and we talk. 
Although Hindi is the national lan- 
guage, twelve major languages are 
spoken throughout the country. 
Therefore English is spoken by a 
large number of the well-educated 
people because it is a central lan- 
guage that is spoken by some people 
all over India. 


SCHOOL STARTS 


At nine o'clock the bell rings and 
we begin the day with games. Our 
lady instructor is a very nice woman 
who rarely plays or even demon- 
strates but does criticize and help us. 
One reason she does not play is that 
she wears a sari, which is somewhat 
difficult to get around in. A sari, 
which is the most common dress of 
Indian women, is worn with a blouse. 
The sari is a piece of material 36 
inches wide and five and a half yards 
long. It is wound around in a way 
that is very graceful and pretty. 

The most common Indian games 
for girls are netball, which is very 
much like outdoor basketball, and 
throwball, which is distantly similar 
to volleyball. The boys play cricket, 
soccer, and field hockey. 

From games we go to algebra, 
which is very advanced. I have a spe- 
cial class in which I am catching up 
to my friends. Our algebra teacher 
is a marvelous middle-aged man who 
wears a turban. 

Then English. In English we read 
advanced English literature, which 
is quite difficult but very interesting. 
Next science. Science consists of 
physics and chemistry, which is in- 
teresting but way above American 
standards for the age group. Then 
geography, in which we are studying 
Asia in great detail. 


AT LUNCH 


Now it is noon, so we stop for 
lunch. Most of the children bring 
their lunches from home. I eat sand- 
wiches while the others have curried 
eggs or vegetables. There is a small 
food stand where Coca-Cola is for 
sale! 

I have a while after lunch to talk 
with my friends. Indian girls are very 
much like us. The only difference is 
that most of them are shy and quiet. 
But they are extremely friendly. 

Then the bell for afternoon classes. 


yy @. owes 


A young boy from an Indian village. 


In the afternoon we have language 
( Hindi—which I take from a special 
teacher), geometry, art, and Indian 
history. 

When school is finished we have 
games again. Some evenings we play 
matches against other schools in the 
city. These are wonderful fun and 
amazingly like our baseball matches 
or football matches. 

On Tuesdays and Thursdays, di- 
rectly after school, I take Indian 
dancing lessons at one of the col- 
leges. Indian dancing is really beau- 
tiful. Most of the action is done with 
the hands while the feet beat time. 

I get home after either games or 
dancing class by 5:30. At this time 
most of my friends have tea with 
very rich sweets. After that until late 
supper at 8:30 they do their home- 
work. 


DELH! AND NEW DELHI 


Now I want to tell you what Delhi 
and New Delhi look like. 

New Delhi is India’s capital. It was 
built in the 1930s. Delhi (the old 
city ) has been here for centuries. 

The main shopping street (the ba- 
zaar ) is the only section of Old Delhi 
I know. It is called Chandni Chowk. 
Chandni Chowk is a very busy, nar- 
row street. It is difficult to take a ear 
down, but tongas and bullock carts 
can be used. Shops line both sides of 
it and many salesmen spread their 
wares on the sidewalk. There are lots 
of people and animals. Old Delhi is a 
cheerful, busy place. 

New Delhi (five miles south) is 
mostly made up of residential streets 
and government buildings although 
many peasants live here also. The 
streets are wide and shady. 


Since I have been in India I have 
been fortunate to be able to take a 
number of trips outside of Delhi. 

The first was a twelve-day trip to 
South India. This area is much more 
tropical than the north. Long 
stretches of rice fields and coconut 
palms are seen everywhere. 

The next was to the small moun- 
tain country in the Himalayas—Ne- 
pal. It lies on Tibet's border. I was 
there for a week. Being so locked by 
the Himalayas, Nepal is somewhat 
isolated from modern ways. But now 
an air service runs from India to the 
capital, Khatmandu, which will prob- 
ably soon expose Nepal to the rest 
of the world. 

Another trip was a two-week vaca- 
tion in Kashmir. Kashmir is one of 
the most beautiful places I have ever 
seen. We rented a houseboat on a 
lake and swam and sunned the entire 
time. Many people in Kashmir live 
on houseboats all the time. 


IN CEYLON 


The last trip was to Ceylon which 
is even more tropical than South 
India. The elephants and palms all 
about were something I had only 
read of in books before. 

I have had a wonderful time in 
India and only wish that more Amer- 
ican boys and girls could see this part 
of the world. I also wish more Indian 
children could see America. I hope 
this article has helped you to see 
India as I have seen it. 

If ycu have questions about India, 
please write to me. I'll answer as 
many letters as I can and some I'll 
send to friends in India. My address 
is: Hayden's Point, Essex, Connecti- 
cut. 


Indian loads his camel outside Delhi. 





do to biko that onic tho mic! 
vie erate. ROADMASTER Luxury Liner 


And all the trees are bare, — 
I know a place and go a place : . s l rode 18 miles 
Where spring's already there. ts ; p , >. 
I climb upon the picket fence— : ; 5 ' 
‘Cause that’s where I was going— 
And all in fur and soft as a purr 
Find pussywillows growing. 

Phyllis Lubis, Grade 7 


Beeber Junior High, Philadelphia, 
Teacher, Mrs. Florence Mandell 


Voice of Smoke 


_ | am the smoke from an Indian’s peace | 
pipe, 
Wandering slowly above the tepees 
Set in calm disorder around the camp- 


fire. 


| 
I am the smoke from an Indian's peace | 
pipe, 
Smoked in solemn agreement with 

A pioneer huntsman in search of game. | 


| am the smoke from an Indian's peace | ; 
pipe, | 
No one shall ever know where 
| go, drifting away into the haze of time. | | 
Barbara Manning, Grade 8 


Redlands (Calif.) Junior High | 
Teacher, Harriet Johnson 
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Roadmaster P-ad Y tically sures and 


records the miles you ride! Records every |/!0th mile 
up to 10,000 miles! 





Roadmaster is the only bike with a ROADOMETER. So get in on all 
A girl from Paul Junior High, Wash- the fun—be the first in your neighborhood to own the bike il 
ington, D.C., asks: know how far you go. 
Show your friends how many miles you've ridden—see how far 
What should I do when my mother you've gone at the end of a bike hike. 

And famous Roadmaster gives you the smoothest ride on two 
wheels—with easy-pedaling swiftness! Its springy seat laps up the 
T... your date beforehand or early in bumps... fast-gripping brakes stop you instantly 


the evening that you must be home by| ROQADMASTER’S Luxury Liner is America’s only fully-equipped bike... 


eleven. Then you — decide together * Exclusive Roadmaster Roadometer— measures the miles! 
how to do everything you've planned, # Shockmaster coil-spring fork — smoother ride. 

and still get home on time. Most parents | * Easier-pedaling tires—made of natural rubber. 

set a certain time for their daughters to | * Searchbeam headlight — better visibility. 

be home after dates, and boys usually * Electronically welded frame — 100% stronger. 
understand and are glad to cooperate. * Safety bumper bars (front and rear) — more protection. 
* Electric horn—right in the tank. 


ASK your Roadmaster dealer to show you the Roadmaster full line, 
including the sensational new Whippet, the only lightweight made 


Should you start out a letter to a boy| to take “American” riding. EEA eee) 
with the word, “Dear”? | — . ; 


that lets you 


says that I must be home from a date by 
eleven « “lock? 





A girl from Lincoln Junior High, Port 
Townsend, Wash., wants to know: 


ROADMASTER, Dept. SM-535 
, “ ” . West 117th Street and Berea Road, Cleveland 7, Ohie 
Yes. “Dear ——” is the correct way to s lag! 

begin any letter. It isn’t necessarily a PT. ae 
sign of affection. You even begin a os 
letter with “Dear Sir” when you're writ- 
ing a business letter to someone you've THE CLEVELAND WELDING COMPANY 
never met. At the end of the letter,| , W- 117th St. & Berea &d., Cleveland 7, Ohie 
- . eens - ”» Subsidiary of 

sign off with “Sincerely yours,” and your Asmmanass Wiemn & Petite Comnaue 
name. New York 


Please send me free booklet,’ LET'S GO ON A BIKE 
HIKE,’’ containing helpful hints on map-reading, 
exciting bike hike ideas, equipment to toke ciong 


\ 

1 

| 

| and bike hike games. 
| name ; , 
| WAME OF YOUR BICYCLE DEALER 
ADORESS 
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PHOTOGRAPHY 


IS FUN! 


and it’s easy, too 
when-you have a 


BEACON 


CAMERA 


Take beautiful pictures of your friends. 
And your pets, too. It's lots of fun when 
you have a BEACON camera. 

Beacon cameras are so simple to use! It's 
easy to get good pictures. You can take 
them in color or in black and white. And 
with a flash attachment, you can take 





pictures at night or indoors with your | 


BEACON. 


Get started right! 


You'll be off to the right start if you begin | 


| 
| 


your photography with a BEACON. A 

good camera makes a lot of difference! 

When you go on trips with the family, 
your BEACON camera 
goes along, too. Think 
of the fun you'll have 
taking pictures of the 
places you see. 
Ask Mother or Dad to 
find out more about 
BEACON cameras for 
you. They come in two 
sizes. The BEACON Il 
costs only $9.95. 
BEACON 225 costs 
$14.95. Both have the 
“Good Housekeeping” 
seal. You can get 
flash attachments and 
carrying cases for 
either camera. 


WHITEHOUSE PRODUCTS INC. 
360 Furman Street, Brooklyn 2, N.Y. 


SS 


" Better Buy Beacon“ 








Some Fyx/ 


A Dampening Job 


Sue: “What is it that the more it dries 
the wetter it gets?” 
Lew: “A towel.” 


Martha Overhulser, Moran School, Osceola, Ind 


Room for All 


Grace: “Why did you buy a dachs- 
hund for the children?” 
Jean: “So they could all pet him at 
once.” 
Martha Grider. Mackville School, Springfield, Ky 


Finding the Seat 


Girl (returning to her seat in the 
theatre): “I beg your pardon, but did 
I step on your foot when I left?” 

Lady: “You certainly did!” 

Girl: “Good. Then I'm in the right 


row.” 


Patricia Garofulo, Roosevelt School, Lyndhurst, N. J 


Neat Job 


Pete: “Why did the thief put a broom 
on the rear bumper of his car?” 
Frank: “Because he wanted to make 
a clean getaway.” 
Judy Emerson 


Raytown (Mo) Jr. A. 8 


Two of a Kind 
Sam: “When is a singer like a steam- 
ship?” 
Betty: 


[seas. ] 
Jennifer Goff, Wilson 


“When she hits high Cs.” 


Bechool, Rumford, BR. I 


Long Stretch 


Ernie: “How many balls of cord 
would it take to reach the moon?” 


Jim: “One, if it were long enough.’ 
Marvin Mekks, Arlington School, Bessemer, Ala 


Can’t Be Done 


Hal; “To what question can you 
never give the answer “Yes’?” 
Tom: “I don’t know. What?” 


“ns >» 
Hal: “‘Are you asleep? 
Rosemarie Avena, Reinberg School, Chicago, Il 


Joke of the Week 


An examiner in a naval training 
school directed the following question 
to a cocky student: “If you were in 
command of a ship in the middle of 
the ocean, and you saw a herd of buf- 
faloes bearing down ow your ship, what 
would you do?” 

“I'd start a landslide and drown 
them,” replied the boy calmly. 

“But where would you get your land- 
slide?” asked the examiner, determined 
to stump the boy. 

“The same place you got your buf- 


faloes,”” answered the trainee. 
Luciile Judge, P. S. 163, Brooklyn, N. ¥ 


Send the best snap- 
shots you have taken 
to Shutterbug Editor, 
Junior Scholastic, 351 
Fourth Avenue, New 
York 10, N. Y. If your 
picture is good, you 
will receive a Shutter- 
bug button. 


e 


BEFORE THE TAKEOFF. By Eddie Olson 
of Manhattan (Kansas) Junior H. 5S. 


STYLE SHOW. Along Fifth Ave. in New 
York City’s Easter Parade. By Alfred 
Rosenstein of P. S$. 254, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


DON’T FENCE ME IN. By Martha Rose 
Shotsman, Knoxville (Tenn.) Jr. H. S$. 
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‘ This bird is patri- 
otic in its coloring. 
& . its name and facts 


x about it are hidden 


in the puzzle. 
There are 39 words 
in the puzzle. Score 


score, 78. 


Son 


Main color of mystery bird 

Looks sulky. 

Hideous monster or giant 

Color of mystery bird's. breast 

Flows back (used to describe a tide.) 
To and — - 

Frozen water 


twe points for each 
\ you get right. Perfect 


What a knight wore for protection. 
. One of the biggest countries in Asia 
. Advertisements (abbrev.). 
New York City (abbrev.). 
To crush into a pulp, as with potatoes 
Mystery bird is the state bird of Mis- 
souri and — —-— York 
Used for rowing 
Sharp or severe (rhymes with salute). 
Worry about, be anxious over. 
—— Whitney, inventor of the cotton 


The mystery bird 

Not in 

Opposite of no 

Pierce a hole in 

. Post Graduate (abbrev.). 

. Smell. 

Radio Frequency (abbrev.). 

. Period of time in history. 

Before Christ (abbrev. used tn dates). 
. Southeast (abbrev.). 

State former President Truman makes 
his home in 








16. Upon. 

18. Small hotels. 

19. Sailors’ way of saying “Yes.” 

20. I — —, you are. 

21. District Attorney (abbrev.). 

23. Continuous Wave (abbrev. used in 
radio ). 

25. Dislike very much. 

28. Second note of the musical scale. 

29. Highest card of a suit in cards 

30. California (abbrev.) 


Answers this week in Teacher Edition; next 
week in your edition 
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Answers to last week's Quis-word Puzzle 

ACROSS: 1-Leo; 4-bars; 5-Texas; 6-toe; 
7-boa; 9-hen; 12-inn; 13-pure; 14-nighthawk; 
I7-oleo; 18-see; 19-new; 2-erg; 21-4)! } 
point; ae-eray: 27-met. 

DOWN: 1-lax; 2-era; 3-O.S.S.; 4-bee, 5-to 
6-tangle; 7-bin; 8-onion; 9-huh; 10-eraser; 11- 
newer; 13-P.T.O.;: 15-hew; 16-keg; 2l-any,. 
22-it; 23-P.G.M.; 24-ore; 25-1A.T. 


Shooting Off 


Sue: “What's a volcano?” 
Mary: “Oh, it’s a mountain that blew 
its top!” 
Veita Rava, South Jr. H. B., Kalamazoo, Mirct 


“With so many young people at the telephone 


company, there’s always something doing — parties, 


picnics, bowling, singing. . 


We're having a 


‘Family Night’ next week—why don’t you come?” 


“I'd love to, Sally. Can I bring Tom? | think 


eRe 


he'd like to know more about the phone company.” 


“Sure, bring him. You'll have a swell time— 


and you'll like the folks here, too, they're so friendly!” 


There may be a telephone job waiting for youl 
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The 1953 editions of these 
two favorite annuals are 
now ready at dealers. 
Get your copies from him 
or write direct enclosing 
Se in coin for Famous 
Slugger Year Book and 
0c for Official Softball 
Rules. Hillerich & Bradsby 

» Louisville 2, Ky., 


Soh TE SS £145 & - 
SLUGGER BATS 


A SEBA i 4 FYTBALL 





Buy U.S. Sachias Stiemns 


FREE BOOK 


will help you 
PLAY BETTER TENNIS 


@ Want to learn to play 
good tennis? Would 
you like to improve 
your game? Send for 
this FREE book by 
Vinnie Richards, holder 
of 30 Championships. 
This booklet is based 
on Richards’ own tour- 
nament experience 
illustrated with 36 fast 
action shots and photos 
of every grip. Surprise 
your opponents with 
the improvement in 
your game. Mail this 
coupon now. 


CLIP COUPON — MAIL TODAY 


OUMLOP TIRE & RUBBER CORP, Dept)! S00 Fitth Ave, How York City 


Please rush me that FREE Dunlop tennis book, “How 
ro Imenove Your Tennis Game” by Vinnie Richards. 
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Championship TENNIS BALLS 





Short Shots 


UNNY thing about baseball rookies. 

Most of them come up with mar- 
velous records—and flop with a thud. 
Others come up with very little on the 
record—and make good right off the bat. 

Take the National League’s three out- 
standing pitching rookies of 1952~— 
Hoyt Wilhelm, Warren Hacker, and Joe 
Black. Wilhelm led the league in earned- 
run average while winning 15 games 
and losing only 3 for the Giants. Hacker 
was second in earned-run average while 
winning 15 and losing 9 for the Cubs. 
Black was picked Rookie of the Year 
after winning 15 and losing 4 for the 
championship Dodgers. 

Yet none of them came up to the big 
time with much of a record. Wilhelm’s 
record at Minneapolis was 11 won and 
14 lost; Hacker's mark at Los Angeles 
was 8 won and 15 lost; while Black 
posted a minor league record of 11 won 
and 12 lost. Go figure it out! 


> We've got a personal interest in Bill 
Consolo, the Boston Red Sox's sensa- 
tional $65,000 bonus rookie! As a high 
school student in Southern California, 
Bill won a Gold Key in the Ceramic Art 
Division of Scholastic’s 1953 Art 
Awards! Bill is rated the greatest high 
school ball player to come out of Cali- 
fornia in the past 10 years. In fact, he 
was scouted by big league teams since 
the age of 12! 


> People are still sending in nomina- 
tions for the heaviest high school foot- 
ball player in the land. 

“Our boy, Herman (Pud) Cheatum, 
makes all the scales groan. He stands 
6 feet even and weighs 364 pounds. He 
was all-league in football and is also an 
outstanding basketball player. We be- 
lieve he’s the strongest person in Kan- 
sas. Practically every major college in 
the U. S. is after him.” Vince Benson, 
Student Councik President, Kingman 
(Kans.) H. S. 

“Ed Castro, 5-feet-9 and 321 pounds, 
was a one-man defensive team for Uni- 
versity H. S. in Los Angeles, Calif. 
University also had the area’s lightest 
player in 118-pound Isamu Moramoto, 
a fine line-backer.” Jerry Weiner, Sports 
Dept., Citizen-News, Hollywood, Calif. 

“Joe Raymo, our center, stands 6- 
feet-6 and weighs 310 pounds.” Ken 
Liberty, Stillwater (Minn.) H. S. 

“Lodi (Calif.) H. S. has a defensive 
guard named Leon Hoist who weighs 
310 pounds.” Howard Crider, Merced 
(Calif.) H. S. 


> Thirteen students from Walnut Ave. 
Junior H. S., Clairton, Pa., didn’t like 
my prediction that the Pittsburgh 
Pirates would finish last in the National 
League. “This is an insult,” they write. 


“Pittsburgh has the best power hitters, 
pitchers, and fielders in both leagues. 
They also have a great manager, and 
the home-run king in Ralph Kiner. Pitts- 
burgh shall end in the first division, and 
that’s no hooey.” 

Such loyalty is very rare—and very 
touching. I sincerely hope that the 
Pirates do wind up in the first division. 
But it'll take a miracle—and that’s no 
hooey. 

—HERMAN L. Mastin, Sports Editor 





























Be a~ 


FROGMAN 


Join the new NATIONAL FROGMAN CLUB ! 


Send 
$1.00 with your name and address to the club head- 


your 
chain, lapel or windshie 
3. Attractive membership card certif 





Attached is $1.00 in cash, cheek or 
Enroli me in the NATIONAL 
for one year, and send 








WHAT’S IN A WORD? 


punctuation. The word punctua- 
fion comes from punctum, the Laiin 
word for “dot” or.“point.” 

The point or dot was the first 
punctuation mark to be used. For 
i while, it was the only one. We still 
use the point, of course. But now 
we call it a period, and it is just 
one of many punctuation marks. 

The earliest Greeks and. Romans 
didn’t bother about punctuation 
marks at all. For many years, Greek 
and Roman writers used no punctu- 
ation marks. You can imagine what 
a hard time a scholar has today 
when he tries to figure out some of 
these old writings! 

After a while, the Greeks began 
to see that punctuation marks would 
help to make their writing clearer. 
They began to use points, or peri- 
ods, to separate their sentences. They 
also had a mark (;) for a question 
mark. Today we call that old Greek 
question mark a semicolon. 

It was the Italians who did the 
most toward forming our modern 
method of punctuation. Italian print- 
ers began using more and more 
punctuation marks in the late 1400s, 
Then, in the 1500s, a Venetian print- 
er named Manutius developed the 
first real system of punctuation. 
Manutius is today considered the 
“father of punctuation.” 


Here’s How 


Punctuation often completely 
changes the meaning of a sentence. 
Once, for instance, there was a gov- 
ernment representative who called 





ew, Beek. 


/) 
LV —| 
another representative a liar. The | 
rest of the representatives demanded 
that an apology be made. 

The man who called his associate 
a liar stood up and said, “I said he 
was a liar, it is true; and I am sorry 
for it.” 

All the representatives were satis- 
fied with this apology. But the next 
day the newspaper printed the apol- 
ogy as follows: “I said he was a} 
liar; it is true, and I am sorry for it.” 

Can you see the difference in 
meaning between these two 
tences? 

Let's consider this sentence: My 
dear father is eating nuts. This one | 
sentence could be punctuated so as | 
to have many, many different mean- | 
ings. For example— 

My dear father is eating nuts! | 

My dear father is eating nuts? 

My! Dear Father is eating nuts. | 

My dear father is eating. Nuts! 

“My dear, Father, is eating nuts.” 

“My, dear, Father is eating nuts.” 

“My dear, Father is eating.” 
“Nuts!” 

“My 
“Nuts?” 

My “dear” father is eating futs. 

You can probably think of still 
other ways to punctuate this one 





dear, Father is eating.” 





sentence. 


Here’s another sentence for you to 
try on your own: My uncle is wash- | 
ing Susan. | 





STARRED * WORDS 


Words starred * in this issue ore defined here. 


abdomen (AB-duh-muhn). Noun. Bel- 
ly; part of body containing stomach. 

bazaar (buh-ZAHR). Noun. In East- 
ern towns, shopping and marketing 
area. 

copra (KOHP-ruh). Noun. Dried co- 
conut meat. 

maharaja (MAH-huh-RAH-juh. Noun. 
Prince or chief of state in India. 

membrane (MEHM - brayn). Noun. 
Thin, soft sheet of tissue covering or 


lining an organ or part of an animal | 
or vegetable. 

monastery (MON-uh-ster-ih) Noun. | 
Buildings built to house monks, or other 
members of a religious order. 

protectorate (pruh - TEHK - ter - iht). 
Noun. Territory controlled or protected 
by a stronger one. 

thin. Adjective. Describes air in 
which there is less oxygen and other 
gases than near sea level. When air 
is thin, it is harder to breathe. 


HOW TO PRONOUNCE 
cieada (sih-KAY-duh). 





Dalai Lama (dah-LYE LAH-muh). 


sen- | | 


Run the bases faster . . . get the 
jump on those hot grounders and 
long flies, the way Big Leaguers do. 


| In “big time” ball MacGregor Baseball 


Shoes help many a star base runner beat 
that throw to second, or make it possible 
for the shortstop to get a head start on 
a quick double play. 


Wel 


Now, MacGregor makes these same, 
quick-starting shoes for you in several 
models and in all sizes, When you need 
baseball equipment of any type see your 
local MacGregor Sporting Goods Dealer. 


Vac. . 
Sports levipinent 


CINCINNATI 32, OHIO 
tthe Cheice of These Who Play the Game” 





Kev 1S A REGISTERED 


TRADE MARK 


Coca-Cola... 


the refreshment 


of friends 


“Like people and show it” oes 

that’s the formula for making friends. 
What better way 

to show esteem for your guests 

than to offer 

fine food and refreshment. 

Serving delicious ice-cold Coca-Cola 
is hospitality at its best 

... thoughtfulness your guests 


will remember. 
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Junior Scholastic’ 5 pecniaatgs Board Meets May 23rd 


James F. Lichtenberger is prin- 
cipal of Seward School, Minneapo- 
lis, Minn. He began his teaching in 
a rural school of 49 pupils. About 
three years later, he began his prin- 
cipalship in a consolidated school of 
12 grades at Mildred, Minn. Since 
then he has held principalships at 
Pequot Lakes, Richfield, and Minne- 
apolis, Minn. In Minneapolis Mr. 
Lichtenberger has served in the 
Morris Park, Page, and Seward 
School communities. 


Foster J. Sanders is a teacher of 
social studies at Western Junior 
High School, Louisville, Ky. He has 
also taught social studies and been 
athletics director at Shepherdsville 
(Ky.) High School. From 1941 to 
1945 he served as Safety Engineer 
and Safety Supervisor in the Mili- 
tary Explosives Division of DuPont. 
Mr. Sanders is a member of the 
American Society of Safety Engi- 
neers and of the Phi Delta Kappa 
Fraternity. 


Buena Stolberg is serving on the 
Advisory Board of Social Education, 
the publication of the National 
Council for Social Studies. She is 
president of the Department of 
Classroom Teachers, Missouri State 
Teachers Association, and is active 
in committee work for the National 
Education Association and Delta 
Kappa Gamma. In 1950 she repre- 
sented Missouri at the golden anni- 
versary of public education in Cuba. 


Jackson D. Bunis 


Mrs. Stolberg has taught at all levels 
from primary through high school, 
but prefers “junior high children, 
because they are so unpredictable 
that every day offers a new chal- 
lenge.” Formerly a teacher in a one- 
room school, she is still concerned 


with the needs of rural youth as 
well as those of her pupils in the 
Webster Groves Junior High. 


Edythe D. Myers is a supervisor 
of junior high school history and 
civics in Baltimore, Maryland, where 
she has taught in both junior and 
senior high schools. Because it is 
the policy of this school system that 
each secondary supervisor of aca- 
demic subjects teach at least one 
class daily, she continues, to that 
extent, her work as teacher at the 
Frederick Douglass High School. 
Miss Myers graduated with honors 
from Syracuse University, received 
her M.A. from Teachers College 
Columbia University, and has done 
graduate study at the Catholic Uni 
versity of America. Teaching, sh« 
says, runs inher family. 


Jackson D. Bunis is a teacher of 
social studies at Humboldt Junior 
High School in New York City. He 
has served as a member of the 
Social Studies Curriculum Council 
and on committees to evaluate au- 
dio-visual materials, to develop pub- 
lications, and to conduct teen-age 
forums. Mr. Bunis is an adviser to 
students, a school-community co- 
ordinator, and an instructor for an 
in-service course, “Teaching Social 
Studies in the Junior High School.” 
He has been concerned with adult 
education and citizenship classes 
His graduate study was done at New 
York University. 





At Our Corner 


NCE a year in May, Scholastic 
Magazines entertain the members 

of their Editorial Advisory Boards for 
an important two-day conference. This 
year the conference will be held on 
May 23-24 at the new Scholastic offices, 
33 West 42d Street, New York City. 
We shall move to our new home only 
the week before, and the visit of our 
advisers will be our first housewarming. 
At these annual meetings, the con- 
tents of all our magazines for the past 
vears are evaluated, and editorial pro- 
grams and problems for the coming 
years are thoroughly discussed. The en- 
tire editorial staff participates, and our 
editors and writers profit immensely by 
the wisdom and experience of our ad- 
visers. Many policies adopted by our 


editors grow out of suggestions from 
our advisers and the stimulating dis- 
cussions that they initiate. In addition, 
the meetings have most enjoyable over- 
tones of a social kind, including 
luncheons, dinners, and theatre parties. 

Our six classroom magazines have a 
total of 29 members in their Editorial 
Advisory Boards: five each for Practical 
English, Literary Cavalcade, and Junior 
Scholastic; eight for Senior Scholastic 
and World Week, both for high school 
social studies; and six for NewsTime. 
Since this is the first year that News- 
Time, our new publication for the mid- 
dle elementary grades, has been in ex- 
istence, the NewsTime board will meet 
for a special preliminary session on 
May 22. The majority of our Board 
members are classroom teachers of 
English, Social Studies, or elementary 
grades. Others are subject supervisors 


in city school systems, curriculum au- 
thorities, or professors from university 
schools of education. 

Approximately half the members re- 
tire each year, in order to maintain con- 
tinuity from one year to the next and 
and to provide a constant influx of 
fresh abilities and interests. 

In June, after the meetings of the 
subject-matter advisory boards, the 
executives of Scholastic also meet with 
the members of the National Advisory 
Council. This group, composed of 
leading school administrators, city su- 
perintendents, and high school princi- 
pals, considers general problems of 
publication policy from the standpoint 
of administration. 


PRESIDENT AND PUBLISHER 





